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and Lilies is the most popular of all his minor works.
My C0py ^of iQOQ) is 8tated to be " the forty-fourth
thousand" ; and in many ways it justifies that popu-
larity.   It contains some of his most beautiful passages,
some of his noblest thoughts, and especially some in-
most revelations of himself.    It is pathetically dedi-
cated to $1X77, without whose help, he says, " I should
hare written and thought no more."   We now know
that she was Rose La louche, the child to whom he
had taught drawing in 1858, who saddened his later
life by refusing to be his wife, and who died in 1875.
" King's Treasuries " (which,being interpreted, means
the use of   good books,  or solid education) is an
eloquent plea against wasting time in the reading of
valueless books, and the duty of making a select library
of good and permanent books.   This is exactly the aim
of Auguste Comte when he published, in 1851, his
Positwist Library for the Nineteenth Century, but of this
John Buskin had never heard.   Carlyle said much the
same at Edinburgh a few years later; and, twenty
years after Buskin, Sir John Luhbock made his ex-
cellent collection of the " Best Hundred Books."   At
that time, it may be remembered, Buskin explained
how he dissented from the selections made by Comte
and Lubbock, and these agreed to a great extent.
Buskin put in his Index Expurgatorius all the non-
Christian   moralists   and   all  the   theology (except
Jeremy Taylor andBunyan), Lucretius, the Nibelungen,
and the Morte $ Arthur, Eastern Poetry, Sophocles and
Euripides, all the modern historians, all the philoso-
phers; Thackeray, George Eliot, and Kingsley, Swift,
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